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seventeenth century the free peasants on the Crown estates
were being handed over to private ownership and serfdom; it
was said that during the reign of Catherine II a million 'souls'
were so transferred. At that time it was computed that 80 per
cent, of the Russian population was in bondage, and the bond-
age hardly differed from slavery. The law gave the serfs no
rights to private property; they could be bought and sold, and
it was therefore permissible, and later, as industrial enterprise
spread, became a common practice to take the peasants from
their villages and send them to work, under appalling condi-
tions, in mines and factories. Serfs could also be mortgaged,
and as the nobles became, in the eighteenth century, more
and more extravagant, borrowing on the security of the serfs
appears to have been a common method of raising money. As
a result, towards the middle of the century the lords were
becoming overladen with debts that bore interest at 12, 15, and
even 20 per cent. To remedy this evil a State Loan Bank was
established to finance the nobility and prop up the manorial
economy. The loans made by this bank, which also appear to
have been mainly secured by the mortgage of the peasants,
went on steadily accumulating until at the time of the emanci-
pation the private serfs had been mortgaged by their masters
to State institutions to secure loans amounting to about
400,000,000 roubles, which was said to be more than half their
cash value at that time. During the whole of the eighteenth
century the general conditions were so bad that there were
constant revolts and flights of peasants. Then, towards the encl
of that century, the State authorities seem to have become
seriously concerned: they became anxious to reduce the bur-
dens of the peasants; and in 1797 the Tsar Paul by an imperial
ukase fixed three days a week as the serf's regular amount of
service on the lord's estate. Some consideration was also given
to the serfs by the lords, and occasionally in the nineteenth
century an enlightened landlord would free his serfs and estab-
lish them on land which they concurrently burdened with land
annuities. Such occasional freeing of the peasants went on
until the emancipation of 1861, but even at that time serfdom